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SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN 

GERMANY. 


Upon  my  first  visit  to  Berlin  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  troops.  Bismarck  was  then  the  central 
igure,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  the  world.  I  can  well  see  his 
powerful  face,  which  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  “  Iron  Chancellor,” 
is  he  rode  next  to  his  Emperor  leading  the  army.  Well  he  could  say 
‘My  King!”  I  felt  then  that  in  this  equestrian  picture  was  the 
greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  and  some  are  willing  to  say  of  any  age. 

Berlin  at  that  time — 1871 — was  a  city,  including  suburbs,  of  about 
/hree-quarters  of  a  million.  Now  it  has  a  population  of  three  million 
even  hundred  thousand.  However,  other  cities  have  kept  pace 
vi th  it,  for  then  Germany  had  only  eight  cities  of  over  one  hundred 
housand  population.  Now  she  has  forty-seven,  and  at  the  last 
census  we  had  but  fifty. 

Berlin  is  the  cleanest  and  best  regulated  city  in  the  world,  and  its 
nost  attractive  street,  Kaiserdamstrasse,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
Enter  den  Linden,  separated  from  it  by  the  Tiergarten,  and  known 
is  the  military  road  to  Potsdam,  with  its  miles  of  flowers  on  either 
ide,  and  its  street  car  tracks  sodded  with  green  so  that  only  the 
ails  are  visible,  make  it  the  most  beautiful  entrance  street  of  any 
pity  in  the  world. 

Practically  the  whole  city  of  Berlin  has  been  rebuilt.  A  visitor 
nay  be  there  for  days  and  not  see  an  old  building.  The  night  life 
luring  our  visit  surpassed  anything  that  we  have  in  this  country. 
Even  at  midnight  it  was  necessary  to  wind  your  way  through  the 
rowds  on  Friedrichs trasse  and  Unter  den  Linden.  It  is  surprising 
tow  easily  this  vast  multitude  is  handled.  While  the  streets  were 
veH  provided  with  police,  they  seem  to  have  little  to  do,  for  the 
lerman  knows  the  law  and  obeys  it.  The  German  is  by  nature,  in 
ontrast  to  the  American,  law  respecting.  Liberty  to  them  is  sub- 
•rdinate  to  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  That  a  thing  is  “Verboten”  is 
ufficient  for  him.  These  signs  at  first  aggrieve  Americans,  but 
Then  we  understand  that  they  are  for  the  general  comfort,  we  accept 
hem.  German  laws  are  meant  to  be  enforced,  and  are  consequently 
carefully  drawn.  When  a  German  law  is  proposed — which  is  gen- 
rally  done  by  the  ministry — a  committee  of  scientific  men  is  selected 
o  draft  the  law.  When  we  propose  a  very  important  law,  often  the 
Thole  country  is  invited  to  criticize  it.  A  banker  from  Arkansas  is 
,sked  to  give  his  opinion  on  national  finance,  and  his  ideas  make  just 
jjhout  as  much  impression  upon  a  committee  as  would  yours  or  mine, 
diis  suggesting  laws  on  national  finance  by  self-appointed  committees 
rom  all  over  the  country  often  amuses  one.  True,  there  are  some 
•ankers  whose  advice  might  be  of  benefit  as  coming  from  the  prac- 
ical  side,  yet  a  very  prosperous  banker  may  be  a  very  poor  adviser 
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when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  national  finance.  Scientific  men 
should  be  first  used  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Some  of  our  States, 
through  legislative  research  bureaus,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  attempting 
a  scientific  form  of  law  drafting. 

The  police  force  of  Berlin  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  It  num¬ 
bers  6,313.  These  men  are  all  selected  from  the  army,  and  must  be 
noncommissioned  officers  of  not  over  35  years  of  age.  After  10 
years  service  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension  of  twenty-sixtieths  of 
their  pay,  with  an  increase  of  one-sixtieth  for  each  further  year  of 
service.  It  is  under  State  control,  and  the  chief  is  appointed  by  the 
King.  Policemen  who  aspire  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  must  have  an 
education  equal  to  that  of  our  high  schools  or  minor  colleges. 

In  speaking  recently  with  Commissioner  Waldo  of  my  opinion  of 
these  men,  he  said  that  in  his  examinations  he  found  that  the  police 
force  of  London  excelled.  I  find,  however,  that  the  street  accidents 
in  London  were  13,388;  Berlin,  4,895,  of  which  number  136  were 
killed;  New  York,  10,847;  and  Paris,  65,870.  In  the  report  I  got 
from  New  York  I  find  that  69  deaths  resulted  from  automobile  acci¬ 
dents,  63  from  street  cars,  and  138  from  other  traffic;  and  of  those 
injured,  automobiles  claim  2,431,  street  cars  3,614,  other  traffic  4,532. 
There  were  3,177  arrests  for  reckless  driving,  of  whom  2,999  were  con¬ 
victed,  167  acquitted,  and  5  cases  pending.  We  must  not  forget 
that  Berlin  policemen  have  the  best  military  training  in  the  world. 

The  cost  of  the  police  force  in  Berlin  is  $2,177,000 — $1.06  per 
capita.  In  Cincinnati  it  is  $816,000 — $2.25  per  capita — yet  Berlin 
has  one  policeman  to  every  325  population;  we,  one  to  every  521. 
The  salaries  for  patrolmen  range  from  $350  to  $525,  according  to 
length  of  service;  the  officers  being  paid  considerably  more. 

It  costs  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  to  keep  the  city  clean,  or 
about  75  cents  per  capita.  Street  sweepers  are  paid  3.75  marks,  (93 
cents).  After  three  years’  service,  4  marks;  after  nine  years,  4.50 
marks.  The  boy  assistant  received  2  marks  per  day.  The  masons  in 
Berlin  are  paid  6.75  marks;  carpenters,  5  marks  per  day,  about  one- 
third  of  the  wages  paid  in  Cincinnati,  and  yet  in  the  workingmen’s 
parade  which  we  witnessed  during  our  visit  the  men  were  cleanly 
dressed,  appeared  well  fed  and  better  cared  for,  and  looked  more 
contented  than  do  the  wage  earners  in  this  country.  I  have  visited 
Berlin  repeatedly  and  have  never  seen  a  beggar  or  a  tramp  on  the 
street,  yet  we  know  that  with  the  low  wages  there  must  be  much 
poverty.  In  contrast  with  our  cities,  there  is  no  slum  district. 

Berlin  has  the  same  system  of  class  voting  as  is  general  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  voters  are  divided  into  three  classes,  each  class 
paying  one-third  of  the  taxes.  At  the  election  in  1910  there  were 
931  persons  in  the  first  class,  32,131  in  the  second  class,  and  357,345 
in  the  third  class.  As  a  result  of  the  division  of  the  144  general 
council,  only  38  were  Social  Democrats,  and  its  affairs  are  really  in  the 
hands  of  33,000  voters.  At  the  same  time  there  were  720  persons 
with  an  income  of  over  $25,000  annually,  and  these  men  practically 
control  the  city. 

To  the  business  man  Germany  must  appear  as  one  large  industrial 
concern,  with  its  central  head  in  Berlin,  and  this  head  so  altruistic 
in  its  management  that  even  the  family  of  the  smallest  unit  of  this 
gigantic  enterprise  is  looked  after,  for  to-day  the  schools  of  Germany 
train  the  children  of  the  common  laborer  into  skilled  mechanics. 
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This  process  has  been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  now  only  10 
oer  cent  of  the  labor  of  Germany  can  be  called  “common’'  labor, 
md  this  is  being  reduced  so  rapidly  that  it  is  a  question  where  the 
want  will  be  supplied,  for  in  1911  over  1,000,000  common  laborers 
lad  to  be  invited  in  from  neighboring  countries.  Fifty-six  per  cent 
)f  these  went  to  the  agriculturist,  and  44  per  cent  to  industry.  None 
)f  these  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  countrv  over  12  months.  You 
may,  therefore,  realize  that  in  wages  they  must  be  at  least  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  expense  of  moving. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  railroads  are  owned  by  the  State,  but  op¬ 
erate  under  the  control  of  the  Bundesrath — similar  to  our  Senate — and 
heir  policy  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  our  legislatures  are  striving 
'or.  They  allow  special  rates  for  exports.  They  allow  rebates  to 
arge  shippers.  The  regular  rate  from  Frankfort  to  Lubeck,  385 
miles,  is  $4.71  per  ton;  if  for  export,  $1.67  per  ton  of  2,200  pounds. 
The  rate  from  Cologne  to  Hamburg,  267  miles,  on  cotton  goods, 
>56.38  per  ton;  if  for  export,  $3.64  per  ton.  Special  rates  are  allowed 
rom  Hungary  to  England  via  Hamburg,  in  order  to  get  the  business 
Ih rough  Germany.  This  is  carried  on  to  such  a  large  extent  that  66 
>er  cent  of  all  freight  is  shipped  under  special  rates. 

A  word  in  reference  to  civil  service.  This  has  been  cultivated  to 
rnch  an  extent  that  the  Government  is  enabled  to  enlist  men  into 
he  service  at  much  lower  pay  than  they  can  obtain  otherwise.  As  a 
lass  they  rank  next,  if  not  equal  to  the  men  in  the  Army,  and  their 
ntegrity  is  never  questioned.  For  instance,  the  director  general 
>f  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Railroad  receives  a  salary  of  only  $3,375  per 
rear  and  house  rent. 

Prussia  has  a  central  labor  bureau,  from  which  a  monthly  statement 
s  made,  and  if  they  find  that  there  are  too  many  mechanics  in  any 
>ne  industry,  teachers  are  notified  to  train  their  pupils  in  collateral 
rades;  for  example,  if  there  are  too  many  masons,  they  may  want 
nore  bricklayers  or  more  plasterers,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  same 
dan  of  informing  labor  is  carried  throughout  the  Empire,  and  if  they 
ind  there  is  too  much  labor  of  one  kind  in  any  one  city,  and  not 
tnough  in  another,  the  workman  is  immediately  informed. 

This  has  perfected  the  machinery  of  employment  to  such  an  extent 
hat  there  are  less  unemployed  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country 
n  the  world.  The  average  "for  the  years  1905  and  1909  of  unemployed 
pas  2  per  cent,  while  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
according  to  the  State  reports,  the  average  was  14.  This  had  in  it 
he  exceptional  year  of  1908,  but  omitting  this  the  average  was  10^ 
>er  cent.  According  to  the  report  of  the  unemployed  it  was  found 
hat  in  the  first  quarter  of  1909,  only  one  cigar  maker  was  out  of 
pork,  and  in  the  second  quarter  none  were  unemployed.  This  has 
leflected  on  migration  which  has  gradually  reduced  since  1881,  until 
low  there  are  more  immigrants  than  migrants,  the  last  five  years 
>eing  an  average  of  about  9,000  in  favor  of  Germany.  We  must  not 
orget,  however,  that  Germany  is  very  particular  in  admitting  for- 
igners.  As  I  stated  above,  the  common  laborers  must  deport  within 
he  year. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  this  labor  market  has  grown.  In 
910,  3,708,000  men  and  women  offered  their  services,  and  em- 
>loyers  offered  2,208,000  places,  and  1,524,000  were  accepted.  In 
ive  years  the  transactions  in  these  markets  have  doubled.  In  some 
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cities  almost  all  the  unskilled  labor  is  handled  in  this  way,  and  the 
business  of  the  exchange  has  expanded  sometimes  100  per  cent 
a  year;  thus  Charlottenberg  filled  15,690  positions  in  1910,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  7,595  the  preceding  year.  The  solicitude  for  the  un¬ 
employed  by  the  State  in  Germany  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
country.  This  is  one  of  the  imperial  policies. 

It  was  an  enjoyable  opportunity  to  meet  the  German  Kaiser. 
Some  of  our  people  took  exception  to  the  remark  I  made  the  other 
day,  that  he  was  the  world’s  most  prominent  man  to-day.  I  am 
willing  to  go  still  further  and  say  that  no  one  man  of  our  time,  and 
perhaps  of  all  ages,  has  done  so  much  toward  the  advancement  of  an 
intelligent  population  as  has  he.  Dressed  in  his  uniform,  as  he  stood 
before  us  with  his  Queen  sitting  by  his  side,  he  looked  every  inch  the 
King.  One  feels  that  here  is  the  most  powerful  ruler  in  the  world 
to-day,  for  he  alone  can  declare  war,  whose  whole  life  is  an  open 
book,  without  a  stain  on  his  character.  In  answer  to  our  address,  he 
said,  “Mr.  Carnegie,  I  hope  we  may  have  25  years  more  of  peace,” 
to  which  our  chairman  quickly  responded,  “And  you  shall  be  our 
strongest  ally.”  When  Mr.  Carnegie  met  him  the  first  time  it  was 
on  Mrs.  Goelet’s  yacht,  and  as  he  was  presented,  the  Emperor  said, 
“Mr.  Carnegie,  I  understand  you  do  not  like  kings,”  to  which  our 
friend  quickly  answered,  “That  depends  on  whether  there  is  a  man 
back  of  him.’ '  This  was  a  compliment  as  sincere  as  it  was  spontaneous, 
and  was  accepted  as  such,  for  as  soon  as  the  formality  which  his 
exalted  position  demands  is  allowed  to  be  placed  to  one  side,  he 
becomes  a  very  genial  companion,  a  man  pleasing  to  Americans. 
He  loves  to  tell  stories  and  to  listen  to  them.  We  who  know  how  our 
own  Lincoln  often  illuminated  his  conversation  with  anecdotes,  know 
that  it  is  a  source  of  rapid  introduction,  perhaps  more  American  than 
foreign.  The  Emperior  appears  to  me  like  the  business  man  who 
likes  his  job.  Whatever  he  sees,  his  inquisitive  mind  wants  to  know 
if  he  can  not  make  use  of  it  in  his  own  country  and  for  his  people,  and 
improve  upon  it.  In  making  examinations  he  wisely  carries  experts 
with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge. 
For  even  the  Emperor  of  Germany  will  not  act  without  scientific 
advice. 

As  a  peace  man  you  may  be  surprised  at  my  eulogy  of  this  great 
military  man,  but  I  can  not  overlook  the  fact  that  for  this  com¬ 
paratively  small  country,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  an  unfriendly  popu¬ 
lation,  many  of  whom  have  made  it  a  battleground  for  centuries, 
there  is  some  reason  for  having  an  army.  The  German  business  man 
calls  it  a  peace  guaranty  for  economic  life,  and  is  proud  to  say  that 
in  its  support  Germany  spends  less  than  do  the  large  neighboring 
countries. 

Again,  one  who  sees  the  German  peasant  at  the  age  of  16,  and  then 
the  man  at  the  age  of  25,  finds  that  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
advance  in  these  years,  and  that  is  attributed  largely  to  the  schooling 
he  gets  in  the  army,  where  not  only  physical  training  is  received,  but 
mental  and  moral  also.  Through  what  other  medium  such  training 
can  be  given  is  a  question  and  a  problem.  For  two  years  the  German 
is  trained  to  unquestioned  authority  and  obedience.  These  traits 
are  carried  into  industry.  People  become  used  to  this  military  rule, 
which,  if  wisely  administered,  is  distinctly  favorable  to  industrial 
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progress,  although  seemingly  burdensome  to  the  people.  It  fits  the 
German  to  become  part  of  an  organization,  whether  state  or  industrial. 

There  are  three  requisites  for  protection,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
it,  or  preparation  for  war,  as  you  may  be  pleased  to  name  it.  In 
Germany  this  would  be  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Treasury.  In 
England  it  would  rank  the  Navy,  the  Aimy,  and  the  Treasury.  In 
this  country,  isolated  as  we  are,  I  would  say  it  should  be  the  Treasury, 
the  Army,  and  the  Navy.  If  we  could  only  get  our  people  to  believe 
this,  see  how  easy  it  would  be  for  us  to  strengthen  ourselves  in  the 
first  of  these  positions.  It  could  be  done  without  cost  to  our  people 
and  without  keeping  an  army  of  unproductive^  in  our  country,  for 
with  us  our  people  are  more  athletic  than  the  Germans,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  referred  to  above  would  not  be  so  necessary.  Besides,  this  would 
place  us  in  a  position  largely  to  control  any  dispute  between  the 
powerful  countries  of  Europe,  for  their  entanglements  are  such  now 
that  if  any  two  of  them  thought  of  coming  to  a  conflict  they  would 
have  to  look  for  their  loans  to  this  country,  and  Germany  would  feel 
|  that  she  was  coming  to  a  friendly  nation,  for  outside  of  Prussia  we 
have  here  as  much  German  blood  as  any  country  in  the  world ;  that 
is,  we  have  practically  as  much  as  all  the  German  States  outside  of 
Prussia;  we  have  more  than  Austria;  over  one-fourth  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  are  either  German  or  of  German  descent,  and  yet  distinctly 
American  withal. 

One  who  has  visited  Germany  regularly  feels  that  intellectually 
she  is  a  republic,  and  it  often  surprises  me  how  freely  her  people  are 
willing  to  talk  politics  to  an  American.  But  it  is  more  surprising 
what  a  change  has  come  over  her  population.  While  a  quarter  of  a 
:  century  ago  one  rarely  met  an  imperialist,  upon  my  present  visit  I 
did  not  find  a  single  man  who  was  opposed  to  the  Emperor,  and  the 
pride  with  which  many  of  my  merchant  friends  spoke  of  having 
received  a  knighthood  shows  how  friendly  they  are  to  this  compli¬ 
ment;  Herr  Commerzienrath,  one  hears  frequently.  To  an  American 
i  some  of  these  titles  are  very  amusing;  for  instance,  Wirklicher 
Geheimer  Ober  Finanzrat. 

There  is  often  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  Emperor  is  not  building 
his  house  of  cards,  as  in  our  time  Diaz  did,  and  whether  his  country 
will  not  end  with  his  own  life.  The  difference,  however,  is  that  he  is 
educating  his  people  and  the  President  of  Mexico  kept  his  in  ignorance. 
The  policy  of  Germany  is  to  educate  her  people  to  the  highest  degree, 
until  to-day  it  is  the  best  working  team  in  the  world.  This  had  its 
origin  with  Frederick  William,  after  the  Battle  of  Jena,  when  he 
•  said,  “The  State  must  regain  by  intellectual  power  what  she  has  lost 
in  material  power,  and  to  this  end  I  desire  that  everything  may  be 
done  to  extend  and  perfect  the  education  of  the  people.” 

The  work  of  the  schools  is  remarkable.  We  may  well  name  it  an 
intensive  system  of  general  education.  Germany’s  primary  educa- 
.  tion  is  deemed  to  be  a  model.  Compulsory  education  begins  at  6 
I  years  of  age  and  extends  to  14.  At  10  years  of  age  the  parent  must 
decide  if  the  child  is  to  continue  in  his  common-school  education  or 
!  to  take  a  course  leading  to  higher  education.  If  the  decision  is  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  the  child  enters  secondary  school  or  gymnasium. 
The  boy  may  be  trained  in  school  or  in  continuation  school  for  his 
future  position,  either  for  industry  or  profession.  A  boy  who  has 
passed  a  State  examination,  somewhat  similar  to  our  college-entrance 
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examination,  is  required  to  serve  but  one  year  in  the  army;  he 
becomes  a  volunteer  and  receives  no  pay,  must  be  fed  and  clothed 
by  himself,  except  for  six  weeks,  when  he  is  in  the  barracks.  This 

? laces  him  in  a  higher  class,  and  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  education, 
t  is  demanded  by  employers  for  positions  involving  skill. 

Our  continuation  schools  are  copied  from  their  system.  The 
teacher  tries  to  impiess  upon  the  youthful  mind  the  worth  of  labor, 
that  it  alone  will  win  in  all  things  ;  that  pleasure  in  making,  produc-. 
ing,  and  creating  is  the  road  to  happiness.  If  we  could  only  get  our 
people  to  understand  this,  more  especially  the  wage  earner,  they 
could  in  a  large  measure  turn  drudgery  into  pleasure.  In  their  ele¬ 
mentary  books  they  have  a  variety  of  stories,  one  of  which  is  “The 
gentleman  in  England.” 


When  Benjamin  Franklin  came  to  Europe  he  had  with  him  a  negro  servant.  Frank¬ 
lin,  as  is  well  known,  was  very  inquisitive  and  traveled  through  the  whole  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  order  to  see  the  factories  and  other  objects  of  interest.  His  servant  went 
with  him  and  also  Saw  everything.  They  finally  returned  to  London.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  Franklin  said  to  the  negro:  “Now  that  you  have  seen  all  of  England,  how 
does  it  please  you? ”  The  negro  shook  his  head  and  said:  “England  is  a  very  strange 
country;  everybody  works  here.  The  water  and  the  smoke  work;  the  horses,  the 
oxen,  and  even  the  dogs  work.  The  men,  the  women,  and  the  children  work.  Every¬ 
body  "works  except  the  pig.  The  pig  does  not  work:  he  does  nothing  but  eat  and  drink 
and  sleep.  The  pig  alone  is  the  gentleman  in  England.”  As  one  of  my  friends 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  “A  man  with  nothing  but  money  is  a  damn  poor  fellow.” 


There  is  practically  no  illiteracy  in  Germany.  The  school  system, 
like  'everything  else  in  the  German  Government,  is  controlled  by  a 
centralized  authority,  and  this  places  the  average  professional  man 
on  a  higher  standard  than  in  any  other  country.  A  similar  authority 
that  we  may  compare  it  to  in  our  country  is  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  Advancement  of  Teaching,  which,  on  account  of  its  wise  admin¬ 
istration,  has  done  more  for  higher  education  than  any  other  insti¬ 
tution  in  this  country. 

The  revenue  of  Germany,  including  the  Empire  and  Federated 
States — for  you  must  understand  that  the  States’  possession  and 
consequent  outlays  put  them  in  a  different  class  than  the  States  of 
this  country — was,  in  1911,  $2,133,000,000,  practically  two  and  a  half 
times  the  revenue  of  our  Government.  But  of  this  revenue  34  per¬ 
cent  comes  from  the  railroads  and  20  per  cent  from  other  earnings; 
taxes,  customs,  and  excise,  26  per  cent;  miscellaneous  revenues,  20 
per  cent. 

Germany  in  1885  produced  3,688,000  tons  of  pig  iron;  Engla,nd 
7,534,000.  In  1910  Germany  produced  14,794,000  tons,  a  gain  of 
301  per  cent;  England,  10,173,000  tons,  a  gain  of  35  per  cent.  Ger¬ 
many’s  copper  consumption  in  191 1  was  225,800  tons,  a  gain  of  166 
per  cent  over  1901.  The  United  States  consumption  increased  in 
the  same  time  only  67  per  cent. 

From  1880  to  1910  Germany  nearly  doubled  her  railroad  mileage. 
Her  passengers  increased  nearly  sixfold.  Freight  over  fourfold. 
The  capital  increased  from  $2,200,000,000  to  $4,300,000,000,  and  the 
net  revenue  from  4.44  to  5.74.  She  has  four  times  as  much  telephone 
wire  as  France,  and  four  times  as  many  per  capita  telephone  calls. 

Upon  my  first  visit  to  Germany  about  60  per  cent  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  were  agriculturists  (rural  population,  64  per  cent).  Now  only 
a  little  over  one-fourth  are  in  this  class,  yet  scientific  farming  has 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  crop  returns  show  that  the 
yield  is  double  what  it  was  40  years  ago,  and  fhis  result  on  a  soil  that 
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would  have  been  abandoned  in  this  country.  This  has  been  achieved 
by  a  system  of  intensive  cultivation.  In  this  respect  Germany  is 
so  far  ahead  of  us  that  you  may  doubt  my  figures,  but  the  result  has 
been  brought  about  by  scientific  methods  taught  in  the  agricultural 
S  schools  and  in  increased  use  of  chemical  manures.  She  uses  as  much 
potash  salt  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together. 

The  wheat  yield  in  Germany  per  acre  is  two  and  a  half  times  ours ; 
!  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  barley  nearly  twice  as  much  as  ours.  Her 
largest  crop  is  beet  pulp,  of  which  she  produces  more  than  five  times 
as  much  as  we  do,  reduced  to  sugar  nearly  double  Cuba’s  production, 

Sand  herein  I  can  show  you  what  scientific  cultivation  has  done.  In 
1871  the  yield  per  acre  was  18,000  pounds,  which  produced  1,500 
pounds  of  sugar.  At  present  the  yield  is  29,000  pounds  per  acre, 
and  the  sugar  produced  4,600  pounds.  While  the  pulp  yield  has 
increased  93  per  cent,  the  sugar  yield  has  increased  307  per  cent, 
i  The  increased  yield  per  acre  in  other  crops,  while  not  as  large  as  sugar, 
i  ranges  from  51.9  per  cent  in  barley  to  80.7  per  cent  in  oats. 

Germany  has,  according  to  the  last  report  I  have  before  me, 
5,558,000  farms;  81,500,000  acres  under  cultivation.  We  have 
,  6,340,000  farms,  with  a  total  acreage  of  873,000,000 — more  than  10 
times  as  much.  Our  farms  average  138  acres.  Germany’s  average 
p  less  than  15  acres;  of  her  farms  3,236,000  are  under  5  acres,  and 


.  5,251,000  are  under  50  acres;  and  yet  in  the  food  products — that  is, 
!  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes — her  product  in  1911  was  40 
per  cent  more  than  ours.  This  is  largely  on  account  of  her  immense 
i  cultivation  of  potatoes,  where,  she  produced  over  four  times  as  many 
I  as  we  did. 


Farms  using  machines  have  grown  since  1882,  in  mowing  machines 
from  19,634  to  301,325,  steam  threshing 'machines  from  75,690  to 
\  488,876,  and  machines  of  all  kinds  from  391,746  to  1,497,937,  nearly 
fourfold. 

You  will  see  that  agriculture  has  kept  pace  with  industry,  and  these 
I  figures,  as  others  I  have  placed  before  you,  will  surprise  you  all  the 
I  more  when  you  realize  that  this  is  a  country  in  area  much  smaller  than 
p  Texas  and  only  one-fifteenth  the  size  of  the  United  States,  housing 
a  population  of  over  310  to  the  square  mile,  Saxony  having  830  to 
the  square  mile,  while  we  have  a  population  of  30  to  the  square  mile. 
What  a  picture  this  must  be  for  the  educator.  Here  is  a  people  of 
poets  and  philosophers  engaging  in  industry  and  agriculture,  and 
surpassing  the  efforts  of  all  other  nations.  This  is  Germany’s  answer 
to  the  socialist,  who  claims  that  farming  on  a  small  intensive  scale 
must  give  way  to  consolidation. 

For  even  in  the  matter  of  inventions  Germany  looks  to  her  scien- 
t  tific  men,  who,  when  they  make  a  move,  know  the  reason  why  they 
make  it.  Our  inventions  are  more  haphazard.  With  our  main 
;  economic  idea  of  saving  labor,  many  of  our  inventions  are  from  tliou- 
i  sands  of  experiments  in  this  direction.  Some  are  made  by  the  work¬ 
men.  Not  so  in  Germany. 

State  socialism  is  more  encouraged  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
country.  This  had  its  origin  during  the  administration  of  Bismarck, 
when  he  admitted  that  introducing  his  industrial  insurance  law  was 
jj  selfish.  “My  idea  was  to  bribe  the  working  classes,  or  shall  I  say  to 
t  win  them  over,  to  regard  the  State  as  a  social  institution  existing  for 
1  their  sake  and  interest  in  their  welfare  ?”  The  workman’s  insurance 
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has  been  in  operation  since  1884,  and  there  has  been  paid  in  compen¬ 
sation  to  workers  under  sickness  insurance  $1,088,000,000;  for  acci¬ 
dent  insurance,  $493,000,000;  and  for  invalid  insurance,  $517,000,000. 
In  1902  the  number  insured  was  6,736,000;  benefits  were  $105,603,000. 
Of  this  the  State  paid  $10,073,000,  employers  paid  $51,068,000, 
beneficiaries  paid  $44,285,000.  Premiums  for  insurance  are  paid  by 
stamps  furnished  by  the  employer,  who  is  permitted  to  deduct  one- 
half  the  cost.  Old-age  benefit  begins  at  70  years,  but  beneficiaries 
must  have  been  insured  for  1,200  weeks. 

During  the  year  1910  alone  $180,000,000  was  paid  out  under  these 
three  forms.  The  act  of  1911  extended  invalid  insurance  to  widows 
and  orphans  and  increased  the  payment  to  beneficiaries  by  raising 
the  weekly  contribution.  The  insurance  is  divided  into  three  ways, 
according  to  whether  the  insurance  is  for  temporary  illness,  injury 
by  accident,  or  for  prolonged  incapacity  or  old  age.  The  work  of  all 
these  varieties  of  insurance  goes  far  beyond  the  payment  of  money 
to  persons  eligible.  Hospitals  are  built,  particularly  homes  for  the 
cure  of  tuberculosis;  physicians  and  dentists  are  provided;  inebriates 
are  placed  in  institutions.  Extraordinary  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  treatment  of  injuries  by  surgeons  studying  under  the  insuring 
authorities.  The  authorities  are  under  control  of  the  Government. 
The  question  is  too  long  to  go  into  a  discussion  at  this  time.  I  only 
bring  it  forward  because  it  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are  interested,  and 
which  we  will  have  to  meet  in  this  country.  While  I  hope  the  indus¬ 
tries  will  not  ask  the  State  to  assume  any  part  of  this  tax,  it  can 
probably  be  generally  introduced  only  through  State  action,  and 
should  be  done  with  as  little  tax  as  possible  upon  the  wage  earner. 
Again  quoting  from  Bismarck:  “It  is  not  moral  to  make  profits  out 
of  human  misfortunes  and  sufferings.  Life  insurance,  accident  insur¬ 
ance,  and  sickness  insurance  should  not  be  a  subject  of  private  specu¬ 
lation.  They  should  be  carried  by  the  State,  or  at  least  insurance 
should  be  on  the  mutual  principle,  and  no  dividends  or  profits  should 
be  derived  by  private  persons/’  as  is  now  done  by  our  industrial  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  In  my  own  investigations  I  found  opinions  widely 
differed  as  to  its  benefits.  Collier,  in  his  examination,  does  not 
approve  of  it. 

In  view  of  the  agitation  here  regarding  trusts,  I  will  say  that  the 
minister  of  finance  recently  said  before  the  legislature  that  “he  was 
delighted  to  say  that  the  coal  syndicate  had  been  renewed.”  This 
remark  was  applauded  by  all  the  parties  except  the  Socialists,  who 
were  passive.  Syndicalism,  or  what  we  call  trusts  here,  is  en¬ 
couraged  not  only  by  the  Government  but  by  the  throne;  indeed,  the 
Government  in  managing  its  industries  often  becomes  a  member  of 
the  syndicate,  as  they  believe  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  German 
manufacturers  can  compete  abroad.  It  is  openly  known  that  in  the 
combinations  the  interested  parties  put  up  a  check  signed  in  blank, 
and  the  committee  in  charge  is  allowed  to  fill  this  out  for  any  penalty 
imposed  upon  the  subscriber  for  any  violation  of  what  we  call  the 
trust  agreement. 

That  the  Government  is  watching  these  organizations  is  shown  by 
a  statement  made  by  Herr  Moeller,  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce, 
before  the  legislature,  when  he  said : 

The  problems  connected  with  the  syndicates  are  difficult  to  solve,  but  to  overthrow 
syndicates  would  destroy  the  ability  of  our  country  to  compete  abroad. 
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At  another  time,  in  advocating  a  measure  to  ameliorate  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor  in  the  mines,  he  said : 

The  reform  is  a  consequence  of  concentration  of  capital  in  the  mining  industry.  I 
have  often  admitted  the  necessity  of  such  concentration,  and  opposed  antisyndicate 
laws,  but  the  Government  must  show  the  syndicates  that  they  can  not,  in  the  public 
interest,  go  beyond  certain  limits;  and  such  a  transgression  by  the  coal  syndicate  has 
occurred.  The  syndicate  has  taken  a  too  masterful  position  toward  the  justifiable 
demands  of  the  working  people. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  consulate  general  in  Berlin,  reporting  to 
■  the  foreign  office  in  January,  1907,  on  the  industrial  situation  in 
Germany  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  affirmed  that  “economic 
Germany  is  under  the  absolute  rule  of  half  a  hundred  men.”  While 
this  is  an  exaggerated  report,  it  shows  you  how  the  industries  are 
controlled. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  Socialist  Party  would  oppose  the  trusts. 
Quite  otherwise.  In  their  convention  at  Frankfort  in  1904  it  was 
affirmed  that — 

These  combinations  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  especially  in  Germany,  are  the 
natural  results  of  capitalistic  production,  and  that  they  hastened  with  increased 
rapidity  to  their  culmination.  The  working  classes  have  no  occasion  to  disturb  the 
revolutionary  process  of  the  syndicate  system  through  reactionary  legislative  attempts 
because  every  progressive  step  in  the  centralization  of  capital  whereby  the  interests 
of  the  masses  are  separated  from  the  interests  of  property,  teaches  impressively  and 
visibly  the  irresistible  superiority  of  nationally  and  internationally  organized  and 
centrally  directed  production  over  the  scattered  production  of  free  competition.  The 
development  is  therefore  a  step  toward  the  realization  of  socialism. 

Whether  our  plan  of  endeavoring  to  control  the  combinations  is 
correct  or  not  I  am  not  discussing  here,  for  that  has  become  a  political 
question  on  which  we  all  have  our  own  ideas.  But  when  we  find  that 
the  plan  we  have  adopted  is  driving  some  of  our  industries  out  of  the 
country,  then  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  investigation.  Among  those 
who  transferred  their  business  on  account  of  the  administration’s 
attack  on  the  large  industries  was  one  of  the  geniuses  in  manufac¬ 
turing  in  this  country,  one  of  those  rare  cases  that  comes  up  occasion¬ 
ally,  a  genius  who  can  do  “what  he  must.”  A  friend  of  mine  and  a 
former  associate  of  this  man  told  me  at  the  time  that  if  this  country 
drives  him  away  he  will  carry  the  world’s  business  with  him.  This 
man  was  received  with  open  arms  in  a  foreign  country,  and  now  after 
only  a  few  years  of  business  his  output  already  exceeds  that  of  our 
consumption,  although  it  is  one  of  the  largest  commodities  in  trade. 
In  exchange  for  this  one  man  they  are  sending  us  an  army  of  immi¬ 
grants;  many  of  us  doubt  which  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  country, 
for  with  our  growing  population  we  should  not  hamper  our  advance 
toward  increased  foreign  business. 

The  German  banks,  unlike  ours,  have  a  direct  participation  in 
industrial  enterprises.  Since  the  early  seventies  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness  has  gone  largely  in  the  joint-stock  banks.  They  do  all  kinds  of 
banking  business,  including  current-account  business,  loans,  discount¬ 
ing,  deposits,  stock  transactions  on  commission,  administration, 
financing  and  issuing  of  stocks.  By  combining  the  loaning  and  fi nam¬ 
ing  business  the  banks  have  gradually  assisted  the  development  of 
the  great  industrial  stock  companies,  consequently  all  the  great,  banks 
keep  continually  in  touch  with  a  number  of  industrial  companies. 
The  directors  of  the  Dresdener  Bank,  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany, 
are  on  the  boards  of  nearly  200  such  companies.  One  never  hears 
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of  interlocking  directors.  In  Carlsbad  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  for  some  years  one  of  these  directors,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  much  of  the  information  I  am  sharing  with  you.  He  told  me  that 
he  himself  was  a  director  in  54  companies;  that  he  was  chairman  of  8 
of  these  boards  and  vice  chairman  of  9,  and  a  directorship  in  Germany 
is  much  more  important  than  here.  In  many  of  the  companies  they 
are  allowed  to  share  in  the  profits.  That  this  treatment  of  the  large 
industrials  so  far  has  been  successful  is  shown  by  the  wonderful 
industrial  progress  of  Germany.  While  her  foreign  trade  did  not 
equal  ours  until  1901,  in  1911  she  passed  us  by  20  per  cent,  and  if  we 
take  the  per  capita  business,  theirs  is  double  ours. 

In  1880  our  per  capita  foreign  trade  was  ahead  of  Germany,  yet 
only  one- third  of  that  of  England.  By  1910  Germany  gained  100 
per  cent,  England  26  per  cent,  we  only  16  per  cent.  Her  wealth  at 
present  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

While  the  German  is  by  nature  conservative,  in  business  he  has 
shown  unusual  progress.  We  all  know  how  he  often  takes  the  market 
from  the  British  by  meeting  the  peculiarities  of  a  race  of  a  foreign 
country.  Instead  of  trying  to  force  his  own  styles  on  them  he  makes 
his  wares  according  to  their  wishes.  Modern  business  has  more 
technique,  hence,  on  account  of  the  scientific  training  of  the  German 
he  excels  both  the  American  and  the  English  in  its  application  to 
business.  What  we  do  more  cleverly  is  to  manage  capital.  When 
we  are  equalled  in  this,  in  Germany  it  is  generally  by  the  Jew,  either 
as  leader  or  adviser.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  Jews  of  Germany  are 
engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  1  per  cent  in  agriculture,  while  the 
proportion  of  Jews  in  population  is  only  1  per  cent;  in  mercantile  and 
finance  it  is  11  per  cent.  Much  credit  is  given  to  the  Jew  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  industrial  advance,  yet — while  the  Emperor  is  very  friendly 
with  many  of  the  Jews,  Herr  Ballin,  whom  many  call  Hamburg’s 
first  citizen,  often  entertains  His  Majesty — it  is  strange,  especially  to 
an  American,  that  little  headway  has  been  made  toward  obliterating 
objectionable  social  and  political  customs  in  their  interest. 

In  1882  there  was  one  savings  account  to  eight;  now  one  to  every 
three  of  the  population. 

Savings  bank  deposits  increased  tenfold  in  the  last  35  years.  Ger¬ 
many,  in  1911,  had  21,534,000  savings  depositors;  practically  two 
members  of  each  family  carried  an  account.  Great  Britain,  13,209- 
000;  France,  14,069,000;  United  States,  9,143,000.  Per  capita  de¬ 
posit  in  G'ermany  was  $64.84;  Great  Britain,  $24.56;  France,  $38.50; 
United  States,  $46.37.  I  have  given  you  some  idea  of  the  wages  paid, 
and  add  to  this  that  3,000,000  of  her  citizens  are  in  the  Government 
employ.  I  fail  to  account  for  this  wonderful  development.  Every¬ 
body  works,  and  this,  with  the  economy,  patience,  and  thrift  of  the 
German,  must  count  in  time.  We  know  that  many  a  German 
household  is  managed  on  75  cents  to  $1  a  day. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  one  of  their  greatest  sources 
of  economy  is  in  educating  their  women  in  housekeeping  and  efficiency, 
wherein  we  are  very  deficient.  American  women  of  all  classes  pay 
little,  if  any,  attention  to  this  one  qualification,  which,  above  all 
others,  would  add  more  contentment  to  our  people  than  any  other, 
and  it  is  in  their  hands  only  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  girls  in  the  continuation  schools  are  being  trained  in  house¬ 
hold  management.  The  German  woman,  taking  as  example  the 
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German  Empress,  is  proficient  in  this  direction,  and  to  be  known  as  a 
good  housekeeper  in  Germany  means  that  a  woman  must  understand 
her  “Kuche;”  she  must  not  only  know  how  to  cook  scientifically,  but 
economically.  If  we  could  get  our  women  of  wealth  and  intelligence 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of  scientific  household 
management,  they  would  by  their  example  not  only  instill  this  con¬ 
ception  into  the  family  of  the  wage  earner,  but  would  place  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  whereby  the  annoyance  of  domestic  service  would 
be  very  much  lessened.  I  speak  rather  emphatically  on  this  subject, 
because,  in  our  investigation  (the  Charlotte  Schmidlapp  Bureau)  of 
the  social  conditions  of  the  wage  earners’  families  in  Cincinnati,  we 
found  that  where  there  was  a  household  well  and  economically 
managed  the  credit  belonged  to  the  woman,  who  was  invariably  a 
foreigner  or  the  child  of  a  foreigner,  and  generally  German. 

A  few  years  ago,  before  the  Manufacturers’  Club,  I  said  that  if  we 
could  get  our  wage  earners  making  an  average  of  $12.50  per  week — 
the  average  wage  at  that  time  — save  $1  of  it,  at  6  per  cent  interest, 
which  we  would  expect  the  employer  to  pay,  in  47  years  they  would 
have  the  present  wealth  of  the  Nation;  they  would  make  a  division  of 
capital  in  an  honorable  way.  The  socialist  papers  took  me  to  task  lor 
such  an  absurd  statement.  Let  them  inform  themselves  what  Ger¬ 
many  is  doing  on  a  much  smaller  wage,  and  as  it  appears  to  us,  without 
lowering  the  standard  of  living  below  the  efficiency  point.  Rents  are 
from  40  to  60  cents  per  week  per  room.  This  is  to  them  a  heavy  tax, 
in  Berlin  to  the  wage  earners  with  incomes  of  $150  to  $450  per  year, 
ranging  from  21.8  to  41.6  per  cent  of  their  wages;  in  Hamburg  18.9  to 
26.5  per  cent  of  their  wages.  We  have  shown  Cincinnati  that  we  can 
do  even  better  than  this  for  the  wage  earner  here,  for  we  are  renting 
rooms  in  our  new  apartment  houses  to  negroes  at  44  cents  per  room 
per  week;  to  whites  for  50  cents  per  room  per  week,  and  furnishing 
water. 

A  few  years  ago  in  making  an  hives tigation  of  the  housing  condition 
of  the  wage  earner  in  this  city,  we  concluded  that  in  no  way  could  the 
investor  so  easily  assist  in  uplifting  the  economic  and  moral  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  wage  earners  as  by  giving  them  better  housing,  and  after 
two  years’  experience  we  are  willing  to  say  that  this  can  be  done,  and 
insure  the  investor  a  net  5  per  cent  income. 

The  prosperity  of  a  country,  as  of  an  individual,  is  measured  by  its 
surplus;  by  what  we  produce  over  what  we  consume.  This  surplus 
can  be  gained  from  land,  as  it  is  in  this  country,  or  from  the  factory 
as  it  is  in  Germany,  or  from  capital  and  factory  as  it  is  in  England,  or 
capital  alone  as  in  France.  We  alone  of  all  countries  in  the  world  are 
in  a  position  to  add  to  our  surplus  from  all  of  these  sources;  that  is, 
from  land,  from  factory,  and  from  capital.  Legislators  should  know 
this,  and  should  be  guided  somewhat  by  the  wisdom  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  If  we  do  not  succeed,  legislation  will  share  the  responsibility 
with  us.  But  after  all,  surplus  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  It  must 
mean  prosperity  to  a  whole  people  to  interest  us.  That  this  is  general 
is  shown  in  Germany  by  increased  savings  deposits  and  the  per  capita 
increased  consumption  of  commodities,  which  ranged  from  26.6  per 
cent  in  bread  cereals  to  188.5  per  cent  on  sugar.  Imported  fruits 
gamed  300  per  cent,  and  that  while  wages  are  low,  very  low  from  the 
American  standard;  they  have  increased  faster  in  spite  of  reduced 
working  hours  than  have  commodities.  In  the  Ivrupp  plant  of 
Essen  in  1871  they  report  the  average  wage  3.03  marks;  in  1890  3.25 
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marks;  in  1900  4.74  marks;  in  1906  5.35  marks,  or  an  advance  of  78 
per  cent  since  1871 .  I  can  well  recall  upon  my  early  visits  the  patient 
endurance  of  the  German  peasant  working  hard  and  long  for  a  bare 
subsistence,  and  the  hand  worker  accustomed  to  working  14  hours  a 
day  for  the  scantiest  livelihood,  the  Government  until  it  became  cen¬ 
tralized  giving  very  little  thought  to  this  suffering  population.  One 
who  has  noted  the  contrast  is  not  surprised  that  the  German  workman 
is  more  submissive  and  content  than  is  our  workman. 

Now,  I  have  told  you  what  a  visitor  with  an  economic  turn  of  mind 
may  see  in  Germany.  That  she  has  her  problems  no  one  can  deny. 
A  business  men  especially  is  always  fearful  of  too  rapid  a  growth, 
such  as  is  now  apparent  in  German  industries.  He  likes  to  have 
capital  grow  with  business.  A  visitor  also  knows  that  such  night 
life  as  I  have  described  in  Berlin  can  not  operate  without  much  im¬ 
morality.  It  is  estimated  that  the  illegitimate  births  of  Germany 
are  10  per  cent.  But  you  must  know  that  the  girl  who  has  gone 
wrong,  especially  the  peasant  girl,  need  not  necessarily  go  to  the  gutter 
for  she  often  marries  the  father  of  her  child.  I  have  also  said  that 
one  sees  no  drunkenness  in  Germany,  but  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
that  is  consumed  there  can  not  find  lodgment  without  producing 
some  alcoholism.  In  their  form  of  government  the  danger  of  relying 
upon  one  man  I  spoke  of  heretofore.  The  business  man  realizes 
the  importance  of  this  more  than  does  the  layman.  We  have  been 
taught  not  to  have  too  much  confidence  in  a  concern  that  depends 
on  a  single  life.  Her  density  of  population  she  must  soon  consider. 
In  1820,  France  with  about  the  same  area  as  Germany,  had  4,000,000 
more  population  than  Germany;  now  she  has  less  than  two-thirds  of 
Germany’s  population,  yet  Germany  in  the  meantine  sent  to  this 
country  alone  over  5,000,000  of  her  people.  International  commerce 
is  now  so  closely  related  that  the  advantages  in  one  country  are  soon 
adopted  by  another — really  the  only  advantages  which  any  country 
can  hold  above  a  competing  country  are  those  given  by  nature. 

Germany  knows  that  the  many  advantages  she  has  over  us  nowin 
economics  introduced  into  manufacturing  through  scientific  investi¬ 
gation,  largely  through  chemistry,  and  the  wealth  gained  in  by  pro¬ 
ducts,  will  soon  be  adopted  by  foreign  countries,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  this  country  also  knows  that  the  great  progress  he  has  made, 
has  been  in  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  efficiency,  but  he 
knows  that  he  has  no  monopoly  of  this,  and  often  regrets  that  our 
legislators  do  not  appreciate  this.  Granting  that  efficiency  in  this 
country  is  to-day  the  best  in  the  world,  we  also  know  that  Germany 
is  gaining  very  rapidly  in  this  direction,  and  when  these  economic 
forces  moving  in  opposite  directions  meet,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
which  one  is  going  to  excel. 

Now,  in  trying  to  draw  a  lesson  from  this  brief  description  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  economic  advance,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  the  laws 
come  from  above.  To  such  laws  our  people  will  never  submit  unless 
they  have  a  hand  in  the  making,  but  measuring  by  what  she  has  done, 
we  need  not  have  any  fear  of  not  being  able  to  feed  our  population 
until  it  has  increased  at  least  sixfold.  While  Germany  is  now  im¬ 
porting  some  of  her  food  products,  recently  the  German  Emepror, 
who  is  also  a  farmer,  said  he  was  satisfied  from  his  own  experiments, 
that  Germany  had  territory  enough  to  feed  tier  people  for  some  years 
to  come. 
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